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SEAMEN’S FAIR. 
This brilliant and interes- 
ting exhibition commenced 


on Monday last, and contin- | 


ued through the two succeed- 
ing days and evenings. 

it was a delightful specta- 
cle, to see persons so various 
in their views and feelings, 
uniting in a common cause, 
with unwearied ardour, thro’ 
this protracted period. Ev- 
ery thing that female ingenu- 
ity and enthusiasm could do 
in a given period, was per- 
formed with the greatest taste 
and judgment, and if the a- 
mount obtained does not e- 
qual public expectation, it is 
because some of the individ- 
uals had so short a time for 
preparation, and because an- 
other similar call had been so 
lately made on our commu- 
nity. 








The decorations of the Hall 
of the South-Carolina Socie- 
ty, which was kindly loaned 
for the occasion, were appro- 
priate and elegant. National 
flags and emblems floated in 
graceful folds around the 
room, which was brilliantly 
illuminated. The Hall was 
apportioned into eight divis- 
ions, which were appropria- 
ted for very extensive tables, 
by the Ladies of the differ- 
ent congregations. Arches 
of ever-greens were thrown 
over these in various forms, 
and devorated according to 
the taste of the individuals, 
who were to preside under 
them. ‘They were generally 
entwije@ with brilliant flow- 
ers, and the fair sellers, with 
little personal exposure, per- 
formed their arduous duty 
behind these tasteful skreens. 
The arches of one table were 
festooned with bunting of va- 
rious colours, in compliment 
to the occasion. ‘Thecentre 
props, which supported these 
arches, were slightly entwi- 





ned with ever-green, and 
small flags of different na- 
tions neatly painted on silk 
and satin, were ranged from 
the base tothe summit, which 
was surmounted by doll sail- 
ors holding the American 
flag, while a large national 
flag of stripes and stars sur- 
mounted the whole. 

On all the tables, the arti- 
cles were elegant, some were 
costly and splendid. The 
favorite ornaments of course 
were marine. An illumina- 
ted Ship, well manned with 
little sailors, gave finishing 
attractions to a table crowded 
with rich and beautiful arti- 
cles at the head of the Hall, 
and another, said to be rig- 
ged in fine proportions from 
the Hospital, was at the low- 
er end. 

Beautiful glass ships glit- 
tered among the tasteful 

ornaments of other tables, 
and on one, was a neatly rig- 
ged vessel, showing on her 
stern the g good name of ¢*Dor- 





cas,’? a compliment justly 
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due to the Society, which 
originated the Fair. 

A splendid Scotch flag wa- 
ved overone of the tables, 
and a little Highlander in full 
costume, bearing his own 
beautiful thistle, with the 
motto “The land o’ cakes,”’ 
surmounted a pyramid of 
cake, worthy of one with a 
real appetite to enjoy it. 

Elevated on another table, 
stood acunning looking fel- 
low taking an observation. 
We could recommend to him 
no better scene than his own 
exquisite table below. 

A Ballad, entitled the Sai- 
lor’s Daughter, was compo- 
sed for the occasion, and it 
was interesting to see the 
deep attention with which 
many of the Seamen stood 
toread it, amid the crowd, 


which was so great on the 
first evening, as to prevent the 
beauty of the scene from be- 
ing appreciated or enjoyed. 


A Sailor was separated 
trom his messmate by a bevy 
of young ladies, who were 
pushed forward by the pres- 
sure of the throng. It was 
impossible for him to extri- 
cate himself from these love- 
ly breakers, and raising his 
hand to his mouth, he called 
ina half embarrassed, half 
comic tone, over their heads, 
‘TI say, Jack, what latitude 
are we in now?” ' 

The crew of one of the 
Revenue Cutters visited the 
Halltogether. They were 
much abashed, and pushed 
each other forward at the en- 
france like children. One 
of the ‘original kisses” pre- 





pared for the Fair, applied to 
them admirably— 


‘Breakers and storms I’ve faced without a fear, 


‘But cannot boast of so much courage here.’ 


Four hundred packages of 


these kisses, which were the 
staple article of one table, 
were sold from the first to 
the second evening. We 
willinsert the mottoes among 
the poetry of our next num- 
ber. 

We offer a cordial testimo- 
ny to the decorous and res- 
pettful demeanour of the 
Sailors, throughoutthe whole 
period of the Fair. 

A thoughtful curiosity see- 
med tooverspread their coun- 
tenances, as they regarded 
objects so strangely contras- 
ted with the external gran- 
deur of their ocean home, 
and the wretched 
poverty on shore. 

A few copies of the Sail- 
or’s Daughter were printed 
on white satin. A _ very 
rough, middle aged looking 
sailor approached a table 
where one was suspended, 
and quietly read it through. 
He then looked over the 
range of tempting viands, 
and shook his head. “I’)] 
have this,” seid he, unpin- 
ning the ballad, and laid half 
a dollar on the table | Then 
taking out a soiled and tat- 
tered pocket book, he folded 
up the delicate satin, put it 
within the dingy leaves, and 
sighing deeply, without look- 
ing at any one sid, “I shall 
not see her for nine months,”’ 
and then walked away, 

Two sailor boys, the fresh- 
est and happiest looking be- 


haunts of 





ings in the world, came jest. 
ing toatable and were rece. 
ommended to buy an article 
tosend to their distant friends. 
“We have no friends,” they 
replied, at the same moment, 
and a shade passed over their 
bright faces. 

We do not recollect ever 
to have seen so much self 
possession in a crowd as at 
an alarm of fire on the second 
evening. 

The Fair was closed on the 
third evening with an auc- 
tion, and the released sellers 
returned to their homes, to 
the double of enjoyment of 
their domestic sympathies. 

The amount of all the pro- 
ceeds, afterdeducting expen- 
ses was $1,340 45. 

__ EE 
FOR MY 
_Voungest Readers. 


By a little girl of Augusta, nine 
years old. 


William is a good little 
boy, he minds what his 
parents and teachers tell 
him. He hastwolittle sis- 
ters; he takes them to 
walk, and to the show to 
see the animals. He nev- 
er stops in the street to 
play, but makes haste to 
school. His parents and 
friends all love him, be- 
cause he is an obedient lit- 


tle boy. M. A. C. 


_ 











Josephine has a new doll; 
her cousin sent it all the way 
from Phil-a-del-phia. It is 
almost as tall as her little 
brother, and has ona silk 
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dress, and pretty bonnet.— 
What can Josephine do for 
her doll?) She must keep it 
very clean and nice, and not 
let aspot of dirt go on its 
face, because it is painted, 
and cannot be washed; and 
she must learn to sew, that 
she may make it some new 
clothes. And what can Jo- 
sephine do for her friends, 
who are so kind to her, and 
give her dolls, and clothes, 
and every thing she has? 
She must be gentle and kind, 
and love them, and mind all 
they say to her. And what 
can Josephine do for God, 
who gave her a Fatherand a 
Mother, and Brothers, and 
Sisters and all her friends? 
She must love Him more 
than all; think of Him very 
often, and pray to Him to 


make her a good girl. 
M. W. H. 


Savannah. 





Three months ago, Matilda 
did not know her letters; 
now ‘she can read as well as 
most children of her age— 
and better, perhaps, than the 
little girl who is now reading 
this. Matilda’s Parents are 
very poor, neither of them 
was ever taught to read, and 
therefore they do not know 
the value of learning.—You 
will not, then, be much sur- 
prised to hear that they were 
not anxious their children 
should be taught. Matilda’s 


Aunt came to pay her Moth- 
er a visit, and when she was 
going away, she wanted to 
take the little girl with her 
and teach her—but her Pa- 
ents refused. 


They said 








they had lived a long time, 
and had got along very well, 
without learning, and there- 
fore it was not necessary, and 
besides they did not want 
their children to be wiser 
than they were. My little 
readers, what do you think 
of this reason of Matilda’s 
Parents? Was it a good one? 
Can any of you think what 
evil passion it was, that made 
them afraid that their chil- 
dren should know more than 
they? I wish some of you 
would try to find out, and al- 
so look in the Bible, if you 
can find any verse where this 
evil disposition is spoken of. 
Next week, I will tell you 
something more about Ma- 
tilda. ANNA. 
Savannah. 


THE YOUNG BOTANISTS. 
[ Continued. ] 

Dick. Oh, I see a tree yon- 
der, coyered with a green 
vine, full of yellow flowers: 
I’ll go and pick some: (re- 
turning) they are Jessa- 
mines; oh! how sweet they 
smell! 

Brother John. Yes: that 
is called by Botanists the Ge- 
Iseminum Sempervivens, or 
Evergreen Jessamine; there 
is another species called Ino- 
dorum, from its having no 
smell: you see this has five 
stamens and one pistil, which 
is divided at the top into four 
parts, each of which rolls 
back: (putting one into the 
Microscope) how does that 
look, Billy? 

Billy. ‘The edge of the 
flower-leaf is divided into 5 
parts, and shines as if gold- 








dust was sprinkled over it; 
the tops of the stamens are 
shaped like the barbed head 
of an arrow, and covered 
with a beautiful buff-coloured 
powder, and the pistil is coy- 
ered with the same. 

Brother John. Some Bot- 
anists have arranged this 
plant under the second order 
(Digynia) as the pistil is 
often deeply two-parted. Its 
perfume is so strong as of- 
ten to scent the woods; be- 
ing among the first flowers in 
the spring, and also a beauti- 
ful evergreen, it is very com- 
mon in gardens: we may in- 
deed say of the smallest flow- 
er as was said of the lily, 
‘that Solomon in all his glo- 
ry was not arrayed like one 
of these.’ It is now sun-set, 
let us return home. 

Billy. Let me first eg 
a bunch of flowers for Moth- 
er’s flower-pot. We are great- 
ly obliged to you, brother 
John, for giving us such 
pleasing information; Botany 
is a beautiful amusement and 
not such a dry study as I 
thought it was: I do not 
wonder you are so fond of it. 

Brother John. We will 
ride out to a greater distance 
as the season advances, and 
as the days lengthen, and 
bring Jane with us to study 
the Book of Nature. I think 
you. will agree with me, that 
if the world was made by 
chance, we should not find 


such a variety of beautiful 


objects, or such regularity in 
their structure; for the most 


insignificant flower 
———— ‘‘publishes to every land 


The workof an Almighty hand.” 
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 ORTGrNAL POBTEY. 








THE SAILOR’S DAUGHTER, 
A BALLAD, 
Written for the Seamen’s Fair. 


Safe rolls the Ship at anchor now, 

The Sailor clears his anxious brow, 

And with a deep, but silent vow, 
Blesses his little Daughter' 


His duty far has bid him roam, 
Amid the dash of ocean’s foam, 
But welcome now the Sailor’s home, 
And she, his little Daughter! 


Her velvét arm is o’er him thrown, 
tler words breathe forth in gladsome tone, 
He feels that she is all his own, 


The Seaman’s little Daughter! 


‘Father, you shall not quit your child, 
**And go upon the seas so wild, 
: “For scarcely has my mother smil’d, 
**Upon her little Daughter! 
‘‘L care not for the coral gay, 
‘*Nor costly shells, when you’re away, 
**Dear father, with my mother stay, 
**And smile upon your Daughter! 


‘**We hear the fierce winds rushing by, 
**And then my mother heaves a sigh, 
‘‘And when it storms, we sit and cry, 


‘‘My mother and your Danghter!”’ 


Her head upon his shoulder lay, 
He smooth’d her silken ringlets’ play ; 
She fell asleep, in that sweet way, 
The Seaman’s little Daughter. 
C. G. 
harleston, S. C. Feb, 25th, 1833, 
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STANZAS. 


Green be the turf beneath my head, 

With wild flowers my lone couch be spread, 
A murmuring streamlet at my feet 

Flow on, with whispers soft and sweet. 


Lay me not in the rankling mound, 
With massive vault and pillar crowned; 





Nor, let the City’s ceaseless hum, 
Disturb the silence of my tomb. 


Far in the woodland’s deepest shade 
Let my pale shrinking corse be laid: 
The forest winds my dirge shall be, 
‘The Cypress’ leaf wy canopy. 
Pare airs shall fan my mouldering frame 
Unearthly voices breathe my name, 
And in that solitary gloom, 
My wearied spirit love to roam. D 
February 11th, 1833. 
---—--—- — —y 
FOR THE ROSE BUD 
DIALOGUE. 
ELEANOR AND ANN. 


E.—Well, Ann, | am happy in seeing you. But few 
days have passed since we met; how have yeu been’ 
and what have you been doing? 

A.—I am as glad in seeing you, Eleanor, as you are in 
seeing me. My health has been good, and my time has 
been taken up in reading the Bible, and other good books. 

E.—That is certainly a proper way of spending our 
time, in the improvement of the mind, which will pre- 
pare us for future usefulness to those around us. Where 
did you go on the last Sabbath ? 

A.—I\ went to the Orphan’s Church. It is always in- 
teresting to be there, even under the most indifferent ser- 
mon. I however heard a very plain, and suitable dis- 
course, addressed altogether to the children. ‘The minis 
ter called the attention of his little hearers to two things: 
first, their duty to God; and secondly, their duty to their 
friends. And it was pleasing to see how they listened to 
what he said. 

E.—It is true, we are young, but not too young to un- 
derstand our duty to God, and to those who take care of 
us. God, you well know, has said some where in his 
word—that we should ‘‘remember him in our youth,’’ 
that is, we should love him while we are young. And 
we read also in the Bible of several pious children, who 
grew up and became good men, whom God loved. And 
we should love and obey our parents, because they were 
kind to us when we were helpless, and could not take 
care of ourselves: and because God has said, “honor thy 
father and thy mother.”’ 

A.—I feel that what you say is true, and I have often 
wished I had a father and mother to love. You know 
that they died when I was quite young: so that I have 
but a faint reeollection of them. But, God has not left 
me to want. He has raised up kind friends, who have 
provided for me; and I feel thankful to him for his kind- 
nessto me. And as he has deprived me of my dear pa- 
rents in this world, I hope to be with them in Heaven. 

E.—1 hope we shall all meet there, Ann. But I must 
bid you adieu for the present. When shall we see each 
other again? 

A.—Quite soon. Adieu! Eleanor 

Sumterville, S. C. 
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